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LIBERTY AND THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 1 

' I TIE purpose of this paper is to discuss the revision of political 
-*- philosophy which has been undertaken as a part of the 
work of English Idealism. This revision claims to be not only a 
more adequate statement of social theory but also to give a sound 
theoretical basis for political liberalism. It originated, in fact, 
in an effort to restate the traditional liberalism of the revolu- 
tionary period in terms of the Hegelian philosophy, and with an 
eye to avoiding the factors which, even as early as the middle of 
the nineteenth century, had brought this earlier liberalism to 
decay. The special question to be considered is how far the 
idealist theory of the state is really liberal. For purposes of 
illustration I shall use Professor Bosanquet's presentation of the 
theory in his Philosophical Theory of the State. 

The fatal weakness of the earlier liberalism lay in the fact that 
its theory created an antithesis between the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and his restraint by social institutions. The theory of 
natural rights conceived the individual as the possessor of rights 
by virtue of his nature as a human being and hence prior to all 
forms of social organization. The hypothetical state of nature 
which preceded such an organization was conceived as a state 
of ideally complete liberty, all restraints by organized force 
being absent. Government arose by consent or contract; as 
was commonly said, the individual gave up some of his natural 
liberty in order that he might enjoy the remainder in greater 
security. And hence the paradox: The individual supposedly 
gives up something and yet in fact he has more of it after the 
surrender than he had before. The dilemma is indeed quite 
unescapable. If liberty consists in the absence of restraint, 
then liberty must grow progressively less as restraints are ex- 
tended and organized. And since government is quite incon- 
ceivable without restraint somewhere, and the possibility of 

1 With some omissions this paper was read before the Western Philosophical 
Association, in St. Louis, April 21, 1916. 
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restraint nearly anywhere, liberty and government must be at 
daggers drawn. 

It is indeed true that the application of natural rights princi- 
ples, at least where it was really effective, was not so bad as the 
theory. The practice, in fact, contradicted the theory; for the 
substantial result of this early liberalism was the writing into 
law of certain liberties which appeared to be inseparable from 
the maintenance of a humane standard of life. Its practice 
presented the paradox of securing by law rights which the theory 
held to be prior to and the foundation of law. The theory was, 
indeed, a doctrine of protest which derived its content mainly 
from the fact that it was supposed to connote certain concrete 
reforms which the liberals agreed to accept but which had little 
or no logical relation to the theory itself. Hence the theory 
worked best where liberalism faced the problem of remodeling 
institutions already well established, as was the case in England 
and the United States. Where a more thoroughgoing recon- 
struction was required, as in nearly every other country, the 
doctrinaire character of natural rights liberalism manifested 
itself, and the modern reconstruction came not so much through 
liberalism as in spite of it. Cavour in Italy was hampered 
scarcely more by the Austrian and Neapolitan reactionaries than 
by the extreme followers of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Bismarck 
in Germany crushed alike the constitutionalism of the liberals 
and the feudalism of the Junkers. 

Inconsistencies in theory, however, were not the only factors 
which tended to discredit the older liberalism. Two powerful 
sentiments also worked against it, viz., the growing sense of 
national unity and an increasingly historical habit of thought in 
regard to all social problems. The natural rights position, both 
in origin and nature, was cosmopolitan; it depended upon the 
assumption of a certain inherent core of rationality which be- 
longed to every individual by virtue merely of the fact that he 
was a human being. The claim to rights was made on behalf of 
a common humanity, and differences of time and place, of race 
and nationality, were conceived to be superficial and unimportant 
by comparison. With the turn of the century, however, the 
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sentiment of national patriotism and of loyalty to the national 
vocation quite displaced the enthusiasm for man as such. With 
the sentiment of nationality came also a reawakened and devel- 
oped interest in history, and this brought with it much that was 
inimical to the natural rights view; for it is a commonplace to 
say that the latter was hopelessly unhistorical. The notion of 
the individual as a self-sufficing entity was put out of court by 
the evident fact that most at least of what makes up his indivi- 
duality is elicited only by the action and the reaction of his 
environment, physical and mental, upon him. At the same time, 
by a parallel line of thought, the notion of society as an analogue 
of temporary, voluntary associations of persons was equally 
discredited by the fact that the community, with its institutions, 
its habitual preferences, its culture, is a going concern, possessing 
a momentum and an inertia of its own. 

Thus a complete reconstruction of the theory of political 
liberalism was called for. • A theory was needed which would 
bring into accord the two apparently contradictory principles of 
self-control by the individual and restraint of the individual by 
the law. It was evident on all scores that the only sane or 
fruitful principle of reform was liberty in accordance with and 
by means of law; but such a principle cannot be founded on the 
assumption that liberty consists in the absence of restraint. In 
particular, it was evident that freedom could no longer be de- 
fended on the prima facie ground that the individual possesses a 
sphere of strictly private interests not to be invaded by public 
forces. The inadequacy of this argument for its purpose may 
be illustrated by Mill's famous distinction between conduct 
which "affects the interests of no person besides himself," and 
conduct which "affects prejudicially the interests of others." 1 
The difficulty which Mill finds in handling this distinction shows 
its fatal weakness. Mill is, in fact, quite unable to, show that 
there is any conduct of importance which concerns only individual 
interests, and the utter arbitrariness of the distinction is shown 
by his own extraordinary applications of it. Thus he is appar- 
ently quite willing to give the public a free hand in controlling 

1 Liberty, Chapter IV. 
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the education of children, though the interest in one's education 
is certainly private as well as public, while the prohibition of 
alcoholic liquors he regards as a gross usurpation upon the 
liberty of private life, though he cannot even pretend that alco- 
holism is a merely private concern. In fact, the distinction 
between self-regarding and other-regarding conduct is quietly 
laid aside and a quite different standard for judging the proper 
sphere of legislation is substituted; viz.: What can such an 
instrument as law reasonably be expected to accomplish, without 
the application doing more harm than good? The latter prin- 
ciple, while clearly superior as a practical guide, is not really a 
principle of liberty at all, except on the further assumption that 
certain desirable traits of character are hindered, or at least not 
helped, by the application of law. 

It is with the recognition of the inevitable failure of any such 
distinction as that made by Mill that the idealist theory of the 
State, first presented in English by F. H. Bradley and T. H. 
Green, comes upon the scene. What idealism championed was 
in general a more concrete and positive view of individuality. 
If the individual cannot be defined by the circumscription of his 
interests, by the fencing off of an area within which outsiders 
have no business and will not be admitted, it is clear that the 
definition must imply rather a distinctive position among other 
persons, a place and a function which others could not immed- 
iately and fully take up and occupy. For isolation and exclusion 
we thus substitute some sort of determinate achievement which 
gives a person standing and perhaps also recognition among his 
fellows. "It [individuality] always comes from taking hold of 
the world in some definite way, which, just because it is definite 
and affirmative, is at once a distinct assertion of the self, and a 
transition from the private self into the great communion of 
reality." 1 It must be agreed that this is in accord with the 
standard by which in practice individuality is judged and also 
with an historical estimate of the individual. He is the man of 
pre-eminent achievement in some significant department of 
human endeavor. So far from being one whose interests are 

1 The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 126. 
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divorced from and indifferent to the public, he is precisely the 
man in whom the interests of society center; for he is the man 
whose work could not easily, perhaps could not possibly, be 
duplicated. 

From this point of view, then, the self-expression and self- 
development of the individual are inseparably connected with 
the performance of functions having a generally social nature. 
Where, then, does the individual's liberty lie? Evidently in 
escape from the circumstances which are most likely to hinder 
such performance. A new theory of liberty, therefore, founded 
upon the view of individuality just sketched, must find the 
essence of bondage in these hindrances. Since liberty implies 
self-expression, and since self-expression implies the performance 
of social functions, the failure to perform such a function will 
itself be bondage and the negation of individuality. Thus bon- 
dage is identified with precisely that isolation and particularity 
by means of which the earlier liberals had sought to define 
liberty. The theory dovetails easily into the distinction be- 
tween the sensitive and the rational self, bondage belonging to 
the former and freedom to the latter. The sensitive self is 
private and particular; the rational self is social, objective, and 
free. 

In Professor Bosanquet's presentation, the theory is developed 
around what he calls the actual will as opposed to the real will. 1 
The feeling of a conflict of selves, of which one represents a 
higher level of moral achievement, is, of course, a common phase 
of moral experience. The moral struggle is envisaged as the 
effort of the better self against the hindrance placed in its way 
by the lower. Since true self-expression cannot lie in following 
the path of least resistance, since it requires the following of the 
harder but better way, liberty cannot be mere status. It lies 
in the achievement of a definite and affirmative individuality 
by taking one's place in the objective order of social action. 
Institutions and laws, therefore, represent the real will of the 
individual, that which his better self requires for its being, while 
the actual will is the more immediate, but also the more casual, 

1 Op. cit., Chapter VI. 
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impulses which solicit his interest. Thus, even in the case where 
law and institutions exercise restraint by force upon him, the 
restraint is only the extreme assertion of the real will, and there- 
fore the instrument of liberty; he is forced to be free. "It is 
possible for us to acquiesce, as rational beings, in a law and order 
which on the whole makes for the possibility of asserting our 
true or universal selves, at the very moment when this law and 
order is constraining our particular private wills in a way which 
we resent, or even condemn." 1 

What we have here is but an application in political theory 
of the conception of system which is elaborated in idealist logic 
and metaphysics. In the consistency logic, every judgment is 
tested by its inclusion in a system of judgments, by its capacity 
to contribute to a consistent system of knowledge. In the meta- 
physics of absolute idealism, every experience is combined with, 
taken up into, the total experience of the Absolute, and thus its 
partiality and unreality are transcended. In precisely the same 
way the individual is taken up into the social system, which for 
ethical purposes is the manifestation of the Absolute. The 
individual in himself is partial, casual, one-sided; as Mr. Bradley 
says, a fragment torn from his context. Whatever positive 
ethical value he may possess arises from the place which he comes 
to occupy in an objective system of values. Society is conceived 
as a system of rights embodied in law, institutions, and generally 
recognized values. The self -development of the individual 
consists primarily in entering into and possessing the culture 
embodied in this system. His primary obligation is to find his 
place in the system ; his good consists in being the instrument of 
the common good. The theory cannot be better summarized 
than in the title of Mr. Bradley's famous chapter, "My Station 
and its Duties." The reality of the individual is embodied in 
his station in the social system. If compulsion is necessary to 
make the individual fill his station, the compulsion is fully 
justified as the compulsion of the lower by the higher. The 
station and its duties are what the individual would will were he 
not infected by "indolence, ignorance, or rebellion." 

1 Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 127. 
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It may be admitted without debate that the theory just 
sketched does express at least one phase both of moral and 
political experience. Even the routine observance of the law- 
may stiffen a man in the maintenance of an ideal against odds, 
as in the case of the poverty-stricken father who may feel the 
compulsory school law as a deliverance from temptation. The 
theory serves to suggest, at least, the extreme complexity of 
desires and impulses and to indicate how false, both in theory 
and in practice, is the superficial notion of the individual as a 
simple, ready-made entity. It suggests what psychological 
analysis has since shown more concretely, that human nature is a 
tangled thicket of impulses and tendencies, having various 
degrees of importance and requiring co-ordination and organiza- 
tion before they can lead to any effective achievement either 
within or without the self. And finally it cuts the ground from 
under that bane of ethical discussion, the superficial distinction 
between egoism and altruism; for it shows how little concrete 
interests permit themselves to be thus dichotomized. 

Nevertheless, while the theory goes definitely beyond the 
ready-made individual, it comes dangerously near to stopping 
with another ready-made entity, the social organization. It is 
probably true that no such result was intended, and yet there is a 
definite tendency to over-emphasize the ultimateness of the 
social order. At least, this is true of Mr. Bradley and Professor 
Bosanquet, though it is certainly far less true of T. H. Green, 
who has been accused by Professor Bosanquet of over-caution in 
estimating the value of the state to its members. 1 Character- 
istically the emphasis of the idealists was upon the ethical neces- 
sity of finding a station in the objective order, as if the system 
were final while the individual is only casual. The argument 
starts from a sound principle, viz., the principle that ultimately 
the individual's claim to a right has to be judged in the light of 
the common good, but this does not really exclude the other 
principle, viz., that any organization of the common good has 
also to give scope to individual accomplishment. Thus it is 
quite evident as a matter of history that many claims to rights 

1 Op. tit., preface, p. ix. 
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have been made, and ultimately justified, though for the time 
being they were not recognized as contributory to the common 
good and were, on the contrary, subversive of the institutions in 
which the common good was then objectified. Galileo's right 
to conduct and publish investigations which were destined to 
shatter the moral and religious structure of Roman Christianity 
can hardly be defended on the ground that he was finding a 
station in the social order that was still dominant in Italy in the 
early seventeenth century, though looking at the matter from 
a much later date we should probably agree that Galileo was 
contributing to the common good. The point is that the com- 
mon good is something quite different before and after the ap- 
pearance of a man who can open up unsuspected possibilities of 
accomplishment. The common good is no more ultimate than 
individual good ; discovery may change both. 

The over-emphasis just pointed out is one which is natural 
if not inevitable to an absolute logic, which looks with condescen- 
tion upon mere differences of time and space. The ultimate 
justification of the individual must be in terms of the common 
good, when it has been made clear what the common good is. 
But the process of clarification is supposed to be only a process 
of making explicit something that was already there. The 
common good really demanded the individual's contribution, 
though the system then enthroned was in fact hostile to the effort 
to contribute in that way. In a word, the interpretation after 
the fact is read back into the fact itself. The station is regarded 
as there waiting to be filled, because after it is filled it becomes a 
station. But this way of looking at the matter quite glosses over 
and conceals the most intensely individual aspect of the whole 
situation, the struggle to make a station in a partly hostile system, 
to secure for a value the recognition which it can not be accorded 
so long as existing values remain unchallenged. This loyalty to a 
social station which does not exist, but which might and ought 
to exist, is an aspect of all true individuality which cannot be 
obscured without falsifying the concept of individuality itself. 
Nor is it fair to insist that "the complex of social institutions is 
. . . very much more complete than the explicit ideas which at 
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any given instant move any individual mind in volition." 1 It 
may be formally more complete, but it is not therefore a final 
test of the individual's importance, for the 'explicit ideas which 
move the individual mind to volition' may represent precisely 
the indispensable reconstruction of the social institutions them- 
selves. The individual gets far less than justice, while the 
system gets far more; for the social system, like system generally 
in the idealist philosophy, is conceived as self-creating, self- 
operating, and self-developing. A characteristic sentence from 
Professor Bosanquet will illustrate this view: "The legislator 
is merely one of the organs of the social spirit itself, as it carries 
out its self-criticism and self-interpretation." 2 

It is to be noted, however, that with characteristic British 
caution, Professor Bosanquet is hardly willing to accept what 
would appear to be the practical implications of this view. 
Indeed, he places a rather narrow limit upon the justifiable action 
of a state upon its citizens, even while he denies that this has 
anything to do with a distinction between society and indivi- 
duals in the realization of a good life. 3 The good life, he argues, 
can be realized only in consciousness and consciousness is on one 
side, at least, particular and individual. But ultimately the 
state has no instrument of action except force, though not every 
action of the state is actually carried out by means of force, and 
force cannot insure that an action shall proceed from motives 
which permit it to become an element of the best life. "An 
action performed . . . under compulsion is not a true part of the 
will." 4 The means of action which the state has at its disposal 
is not therefore in pari materia with the end which it seeks. 
Hence Professor Bosanquet deduces the conclusion that "what 
it [the state] can effect is to remove obstacles, to destroy condi- 
tions hostile to the realization of the end." 6 The action of the 
state is negative rather than positive; it can only 'hinder hind- 

1 Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 123. 

2 Ibid., p. 122. The sentence is an interpretation of Rousseau; it appears, 
however, to have the author's approval. 

« Ibid., Chaper VIII. 
4 Ibid., p. 189. 
8 Ibid., p. 190. 
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ranees' to the good life. What the state requires to be effective, 
then, is "a definite tendency to growth, or a definite reserve of 
capacity, which is frustrated by a known impediment, the 
removal of which is a small matter compared with the capacities 
to be set free." 1 In the end, therefore, Professor Bosanquet 
reaches a conclusion not entirely different from that of the older 
liberals, that state action, so far as compulsion operates in it, 
is an interference of one type of action with another and higher 
type of action. 

It would be easier to defend the correctness of this conclusion 
than to show its consistency with the main principles of Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet's theory of the state. It is true, indeed, that 
he is here speaking more strictly than usual of the legal aspect 
of the state, but he expressly asserts that there is no more than 
a difference of degree between this and its other activities. Why, 
then, should the action of the state through law be so closely 
identified with the use of force? Some mitigation might be 
suggested even on grounds of fact. And again, if indeed the 
state represents the real will of the individual, why should this 
real will wait until the indolent and rebellious actual will origi- 
nates capacities to be set free? How can the real will be re- 
stricted to action by negative means, while the positive end of 
that action is embodied only in individual wills which, one would 
suppose, are rather more likely than not to be actual rather than 
real? Strangely enough, the positive result appears now to 
have got over into the special field of the actual, while the nega- 
tive means is all that is left for the real. In a word, the real 
shows a tenderness for the actual that is hardly consistent with 
its having the full courage of its convictions. The fact is that 
Professor Bosanquet is here assuming that the individual person 
is the only thing which possesses value per se, and this is after all 
the ultimate philosophical assumption in the theory of natural 
rights, an assumption which is fundamentally inconsistent with 
the principle that the individual derives his value from his station 
in a system. 

The limitation which thus appears in the application of state 

1 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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action is one which must modify the idealist theory of the state 
all along the line. The theory sets out to show the correlation 
of society and the individual, but in truth it fails to grasp the 
full meaning of this very correlation. Granting that contact 
with institutions and established values, — the performance of the 
day's work, — is the greatest moralizing force on earth, the 
established order is not after all in every case the last word. 
To speak as if the individual were always ignorant, indolent, 
and one-sided as compared with the social system is at least as 
false as the individualism of isolation. It is as much the nature 
of society as of the individual to require reorganization, and the 
reorganization of the social system must proceed for the most part 
from the intelligent initiative of individuals. It is untrue in fact, 
and it is profoundly dangerous in practice, to fall into the sup- 
position that the perfecting of institutions takes place by a sort 
of self-acting dialectic. One need not be a revolutionist to see 
that institutions, laws, and public morality may be profoundly 
stupid and profoundly indifferent to values which must be 
supported for the time being as individual ideals which are con- 
trary to the discernible drift of the system. The system requires 
the disruptive force of the individual's initiative as much as the 
latter requires the stabilizing influence of the system. 

On the side of the individual, it may be admitted to the full 
that any claims to value must be supported on the ground of 
objective achievement rather than of subjective feeling; a healthy 
moral activity requires a station with correlative rights and 
duties. But this is not sufficient. In the common estimation 
of men the individual who is content to fit into a niche, to be- 
come a cog in the machine, is deficient in individuality. The 
higher worth is conceded to the man who makes for himself and 
ultimately for others stations which were not only unseen but 
non-existent. Even though such creations of value take place 
on a small scale, as for the most part they must, they are never- 
theless the most important aspect of individuality. They 
represent the individual's reaction upon the system, his own 
peculiar contribution to the order of things which, without that 
contribution, would somehow be defective. It is this power to 
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contribute, even in the slightest way, which distinguishes between 
mere faithful performance of routine and work intelligently 
done for a worthy cause. And in the possibility of such an indi- 
vidualized contribution to the store of values lies the most con- 
crete meaning of freedom. It is not enough to serve a cause 
already defined; the deeper problem is to work out the signifi- 
cance of the cause itself, as well as to secure its success. 

Since it has been pointed out that the idealist theory of the 
state is an application of the concept of system developed in 
idealist logic, it .should be added that the cri deism here given of 
the idealist state is only an application of criticisms frequently 
urged against idealist logic. A correct understanding of the 
operation of intelligence negates the idea of a system which is 
rational through and through, a system in which an inherent 
dialectic operates for the extrusion of contradiction and the 
completion of the system. For idealism the reason is a univer- 
sally acting principle which both supports the system and creates 
it; the reason overlaps, perhaps one might even say usurps, the 
functions of all other mental operations. But no experience 
ever is rational through and through, because the reason must 
work by a concentration of attention upon specific problems. 
Experience grows by the addition and assimilation of details and 
these assimilations make up the special province of reason. 
When the reorganization and readjustment have been effected, 
the achieved system has to lapse into habit. That which was 
new and difficult becomes commonplace and routine, leaving 
the reason free to deal with other 'tensions,' as Professor Dewey 
calls them. Experience presents areas of organization and 
points of reorganization. And this view gives a clue to the 
relation between individuals and the social system. Substan- 
tially institutions are habits. A way of behaving, a value, is 
worked out as a modus vivendi among conflicting interests. The 
problem is essentially the re-adaptation of accepted standards to 
new ideals and new situations. The solution is to some extent 
the work of intelligence brought to bear upon the situation by 
the individuals concerned. But the solution becomes in time, 
if it succeeds, what Professor de Laguna aptly calls ' the accepted 
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type'; it becomes the recognized standard to which conduct 
ought to conform, the basis of the rights which the individual 
may reasonably expect to enjoy and of the duties which he may 
reasonably be expected to perform. The type passes over into 
the province of habit or convention from which it will emerge 
only as an element in a possible later reconstruction. 

Now it is clear that from this point of view there is no ground 
for the antithesis which formerly was supposed to exist between 
habit and reason; they are correlated and equally indispensable 
aspects of the individual's behavior. Similarly, it may be 
added, there is, from a generalization of the same point of view, 
no antithesis between the liberty of the individual and his 
restraint by the accepted types of social behavior. There may 
indeed be opposition between the two on special occasions. A 
person may become so much the slave of an easy, habitual 
course of life that his intelligence suffers dry-rot and he ceases 
to have any initiative in the adaptation of his behavior to new 
situations. Similarly the accepted types of behavior may be- 
come so thoroughly conventionalized that they ossify into a 
system which seriously hampers the higher types of ethical 
deliberation and political liberty. But both these are merely 
instances of the destructive effects of over-functioning in a given 
direction. It nevertheless remains true that social types of 
behavior are indispensable to individual growth. It may be 
confidently asserted, therefore, that the main objective of the 
idealist theory of the state may be secured without appealing to 
the assumption of a social will by comparison with which the 
individual is only a fragment torn from his context. 

At the same time the view which we have sketched has the 
immense advantage of opening the way for a sane and healthy 
individualism, which from the time when the theory of natural 
rights ' emerged in modern history has been the only effective 
instrument of political liberalism and which is also the only 
sound principle of social and moral reform. Social conditions 
and social evolution must be ultimately matters of individual 
responsibility. There is no inevitable dialectic of social pro- 
gress, nor is any man his brother's keeper, unless his brother is a 
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defective or an incompetent. Does this mean, then, that 
cooperation and combination are impossible or undesirable? 
Not in the least. It does mean that cooperation requires joint 
action by parties whose interests are equally served by joining 
forces. It means that every party to the agreement has a right 
to know where his interests aie going to be furthered by the pro- 
ject. It means that even the will to do good has to recognize 
the right of the recipient to something more humane than the 
position of a patient in the social hospital. No individual, or no 
class, is good enough or wise enough to be made the perpetual 
guardian of the interests of another individual or class. In the 
long run, social and political cooperation of a desirable kind will 
not be hindered but rather helped by an appeal to individual in- 
terests. The point is that no class of interests is individual per se. 
The individual may reasonably be interested in all sorts of causes 
and ends. And what sort of reflection is likely to be morally 
more enlightening than the question, Why am I, or why ought 
I to be, especially interested in just the matters which usually 
absorb my time and attention? Unless a cause can bear the 
criticism involved in answering this question, it lacks the essen- 
tial element of a moral cause. It is probably true that an indi- 
vidualism such as this, if widely practiced, would be revolution- 
ary, but most thorough-going applications of intelligence to 
human affairs are likely to be revolutionary. How many bubbles 
of manifest destiny, imperial ambition, and national wealth 
would not be pricked by a persistent request on the part of those 
who furnish the resources to be shown wherein they benefit by 

the expenditure? 
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